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...Final reminder for membe rship r e newais 

To date, 319 members have paid.- their fee3 for 1978-79. Have you paid yours? 
If you have not received a membership card with a 1979 expiry date, you prob¬ 
ably- have notv- Do check please, in case it has slipped your mind as this will 
be the last issue of the WOOD DUCK mailed to you. 

Please check the address label, on the back cover page. If a red ’X* appears 
on this label, it indicates that we have not, received your, renewal. 


MEMBERSHIPS fall into the following categories; Life - $200.00; Contri¬ 
buting - $20.00; Active - $10,00; Joint (husband and wife) — $12,QO; Student 
- $3.00; Corresponding (residing over 20 miles from Hamilton) and Senior 
Citizens ■- $5.00. 

For further information contact our Membership Secretary, Miss Phyllis • 
Vair, 1854 Main St. West, Apt. ,f514, Hamilton, Out. L8S 1H8 (Phone 529-4784) 

Meetings are held monthly Sept, to May inclusive. The WOOD DUCK is pub¬ 
lished 9 times yearly, and is mailed free to members. The Club is dedicated to 
serve members and stimulate public interest in the appreciatidn, study, and con¬ 
servation of our native heritage. 
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WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Mr, & Mrs. Marvin Grove, 500 Main St. E,, Hamilton, Ontario L8N 1K7 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Pearsell, 15 Muir Ave., Hamilton, Ontario LS'J? 2T9 

Mr. William F. Read, 123 McNab St. S., #14, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 1T2 

Mr. & Mrs. Earle J. Webster, 1968 Main St. W., #708, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 1J7 
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F ROM THE EDITOR 

++ Many thanks to all those who have contributed material for use in the WOOD 
DUCK. It makes the job a little easier each month when there is something on 
hand to work with. However, there is a continuing need for original material. 

Our naturalist readers always delight in hearing about the experiences of others 
so why not sit down and take the time to write a few lines about your favorite 
subject. Especially, we need more write ups about our field outings a3 information 
of this nature oftens becomes of great value in future years when others may be 
doing studies on a particular area or subject. 

+4 Collating and mailing of this issue was done by Sheila Forbes with the help 
of Bob Stamp Sr., Phyllis Morrow, and Jill Looseley, We appreciate your help. 

As a reminder, next month's team is scheduled for Mo nday, November 27 at 7 p.m. 
with Jo Harschnitz, Bruce Harschnitz, and Forman Ralston. 

++ No, we did not try to fool you by secretly hiding in the RBG building for 
the October meeting. It was in fact held on Oct. 11, but the location had to be 
changed at the last minute (from 2 p.m. on Oct. 11 when we were first informed that 
our regular meeting’place was not available) to the Aldershot High School after 
rushing around to find a suitable place. A sign was placed at the RBG Headquarters 
to inform people of the change and we hope no one was inconvenienced who may have 
arrived late or missed the sign. Their itfas a good turnout in spite and the night 
staff at Aldershot were very cooperative. These things do happen. 

-H- If you have some favorite nature slides you would like to show on our Group 
Show Screen , bring them along or contact Barry Cherriere at 560-7476 to let him 
know. This is one of the highlights of our indoor meeting. Make up a selection 
and include one title slide with your name,- a felt tip pen works fine. 
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EVEN TS FOR NOVEMBER 

***.^*****************************-X-****)f*^******-X *****•)(■ 4f***********4f**********-X-*#*'3('* 

* MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date and Time 


Place 


Speaker 


Next Meeting 


VISITORS WELCOME 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1978 at 8:00 p.m. 

Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters Building 
680 Plains Road West, Burlington,Ontario 

MR,, JA CK CAREY will present one of his own films 
entitled 

"SUCCESS STORY" 


This is an award-winning film on the world of insects 
produced by Jack Carey, ARPS of our ox-m Naturalists' 
Club. You wi11 not want to miss this outstanding film. 
Plan to attend and bring a friend, 

Monday, December 11, 1978 

STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS 


*********************************************************************************** 
CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1978 - all day 


Annual Fall Bird Count - Volunteers are required for 
our annual count. No fee. Meet afterwards at 6 p.m. 
for supper at the ponderosa Steak House on Queens ton Rd, 
Phone the compiler for instructions. 

Compiler: Alan Wormington Waterdown 628=»2621 

SUND AY, NOVEMBER 19, 1978 at 8;00 a,m . 


Niag ara River Birding - See Gulls and Ducks from Niagara- 
on- the-Lake to Fort Erie, Meet at the Greater Hamilton 
Shopping Centre, Kenilworth Entrance, or at the lookout 
at Niagara-on-the-Lake at 9:30 a.m. 

Leader: Bob Curry Ancaster 648-6895 


SUN DAY, DECEMBER 17, 1978 - all d ay 

Chri stmas Bird Coun t for Cambridge; - Hamilton Members 
interested in doing a territory are very welcome. The 
count circle is centred in Branchton and goes from Hwy.5 
to Hwy. 401. Areas to be covered include the Beverly 
Sparrow Fields; Hyde and Rockton Forestry Tracts; 10 miles 
of the Grand River Valley from Cambridge to South of 
Paris; Spottiswood; west end Beverly Swamp; Puslinch Lake; 
Shades Mill C.A. ; Pinehurst C.A, and 80% of city of Cambridge. 
Compiler: Paul Eagles,200 Gunn Ave., Cambridge (519) 658-6021 


New Publications -(cont’d from page 38) 

The area covered includes five counties in Michigan — St. Clair, Macomb, Oak 
land, Wayne and Monroe — and three counties in Ontario — Lambton, Kent and Essex 
This area stretches from southern Lake Huron to the west end of Lake Erie. 
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OTHER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 


AUDUB O N WILDLIFE FILMS 

WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER 15, 197G at 8;00 p,m . 

"Retarn to the Tetons" by Charles T. Hotchkiss to be shown 
at the R.B.G. Headquarters. Single admission tickets 
available from the R.B.G.(Phone 527-1158) or at the door. 

$1.50 - single admission 
$1.00 - students and children 


NATURE INTER P RETATION AT THE UNIVERSI T Y OF GUELPH ARBOR ETUM 
SUN DAY, NOVEMBER 19 , 1978 at 2:00 p.m. 

Winter's Weeds ; - The dried,scraggly remains of many summer 
plants, killed by fall's icy frosts, are often as attractive 
as the flowering plants. Their ripened seeds are also impor¬ 
tant early winter food sources for birds and mammals. This 
outing will include identification of winter's weeds, some 
species which are important to wildlife and possible uses in 
home decorating, 2 hours 

Leader: Alan Watson. Meet at the J.C,Taylor Nature Centre 


NATURE TRAVEL SERVICE 

DECEMBER 8-10, 1978 

Niagara River Bird Life - A 'blizzard' of gulls - 100,000 or 
more, of up to 12 species, may all be viewed at one time along 
the Niagara River on this weekend. Additionally, most of our 
duck species, in their new immaculate plummage, are to be 
readily observed. In the sunshine, they are amongst the most 
attractive of birds. In addition, other specialities, such as 
mockingbird, Carolina Wren, Tufted Titmouse, etc,, will be 
sought. About 60 specie^ should be observed. Headquarters will 
be in. Niagara Falls. A visit to the illuminated Falls will be 
made Friday evening. Cost includes motel accommodation, 2 to a 
room, transport and leadership, etc. 

Leader: Gustave J.Vaki Cost $39,00 

In addition to this weekend trip, other major trips are sche¬ 
duled for Puerto Rico - Nov. 26-Dec,3, Cuba - Dec.10-17,Haiti - 
Dec.11-22, Southern Florida - Dec.24-31, Yucatan - Dec,31 - 
Jan.14, and Hawaii - Jan.17-Feb.1,1979. For further infor¬ 
mation and a catalogue, write Nadiure Travel Service, 246 Queen 
St., E., Toronto, Ontario M5A 1S3 (phone (416) 363-6394) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

"Birds of Southeastern Michigan and Southwestern Ontario "by Alice Kelley, 
Cranbok Institute of Science, Bloomfield Kills, Michigan,1978 
100 pp, paperback, $2.95 U.S. 

The wealth of thirty years of observations by several hundred 
expert field workers is collected in this book. It describes the relative 
abundance of each species of bird seen in the area, the earliest and 
latest dates seen, preferred habitats, and for resident birds, notes on 

nesting dates and habits. . . 

(continued on preceding page 37; 
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1977-78 ONTA R IO BIRD FSSDER SURVEY 


by Erica H, Dunn 


The second winter of the Ontario Bird Feeder Survey (OBFS) proved a great suc¬ 
cess on several counts. A larger number of people took part -(501 compared with 367 
the previous year), well distibuted across the province - and several notable changes 
in bird populations from those of the previous winter allowed us to test our ability 
to detect such changes. 

Blue Jay was again the species most commonly found at feeders, visiting 95^ of 
them at least once during the season. In 1976-77, House Sparrow was the most abun¬ 
dant species (see Table l), but in 1977-78, that distinction was held by Common 
Redpolls (see Table 2 ). 


TABLE 1 

Top 20 bird species at feeders 
in Ontario - 1976- 77. 


Species Feeders 

7 Visited 

Abundance* 

Blue Jay 

95 

3.3 

Black-capped Chickadee 

84 

4.5 

Dark-eyed Junco 

81 

1.7 

Downy Woodpecker 

77 

0,8 

Tree Sparrow 

74 

2.4 

Evening Grosbeak 

73 

8.4 

Starling 

73 

2.8 

Common Grackle 

72 

1.4 

House Sparrow 

67 

10.3 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

67 

1.3 

Red-winged Blackbird 

65 

0.7 

Hairy Woodpecker 

64 

0,9 

Purple Finch 

61 

1.0 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

46 

0.4 

American Goldfinch 

44 

1.2 

Song Sparrow 

39 

0.2 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

35 

0.2 

Cardinal 

34 

0,6 

White-throated Sparrow 

29 

0.2 

Mourning Dove 

23 

0.7 


TABLE 2 

Top 20 bird species at feeders 
in Ontario - 1977-78 . 


Species ^ l p ?. e ^ er ?. 

Abundance* 

7 Visited 


Blue Jay 

95 

3*2 

Common Redpoll 

88 

9,8 

Black-capped Chickadee 

87 

5.0 

Evening Grosbeak 

83 

7.1 

Dark-eyed. Junco 

80 

1.4 

Downy Woodpecker 

77 

1.0 

Starling 

75 

3.6 

House Sparrow 

71 

8.2 

Tree Sparrow 

70 

2.1 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

66 

0.7 

Hairy Woodpecker 

65 

0.9 

Common Grackle 

62 

0.5 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

50 

0.8 

Red-winged Blackbird 

47 

0.4 

Cardinal 

45 

0.5 

Song Sparrow 

44 

0.1 

American Goldfinch 

43 

1.1 

Mourning Dove 

42 

0,6 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

28 

0,3 

Pine Grosbeak 

25 

1.2 


* Average count/feeder/observation period. 


The Redpoll invasion began near Christmas time, and constituted one of the 
largest influxes in recent years. In 1976-77, redpolls did not even rank among the 
top 20 species at Ontario bird feeders. Pine Grosbeaks and Pine Siskins were also 
relatively abundant. Although Evening Grosbeaks were found throughout the province 
in good numbers, they proved less abundant on the average than in 1976-77, due to 
the lack of repetition of the huge influx into eastern Ontario which occurred in 
January 1977* 


The trend among more southerly finch species differed from that of northern 
species. American Goldfinches were present in about the same numbers as in 1976-77, 
while Purple Finches declined. Reports from the U.S. indicated that Purple Finches 
were found there in very large numbers, indicating that they, like the northern 
species, moved further south than usual last winter. 

Of the feeder species resident in Ontario in the winter, noteable increases 
were seen in Gray Jay and Black-capped Chickadee, while declines were found in 
Boreal Chickadee, House Sparrow and Cardinal. Blue Jay and Downy and Hairy Wood¬ 
peckers remained relatively stable. Most of the species which migrate substantially 
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out of Ontario in the winter (blackbirds, Mourning Dove, Tree and Song Sparrows) 
were lower in numbers this past winter, at least partly due to a late start in 
their spring migration back into Ontario. Starlings and Dark-eyed Juncos, however, 
were present last 'winter in higher numbers than in 1976 - 77 . 

To test whether the changes we detected at feeders reflected overall populat¬ 
ion size changes, we compared the percentage change on 0BF8 counts between 1976-77 
and 1977-78 to the changes shown by the Christmas Bird Counts for the same years. 

In general, there was good correspondence and we feel that, at least for regular 
winter residents, we are able to detect population fluctuations. A noteable ex¬ 
ception in the correspondence between the two types of counts, however, was shown 
by the two nuthatch species. Both Red-breasted and White-breasted Nuthatches show¬ 
ed very large increases at feeders, while Christmas Counts detected numbers similar 
to or even lower than those of 1976-77. In the fall of 1977, very large numbers of 
both species were recorded passing the banding stations of the Long Point Bird Ob¬ 
servatory as they invaded the U.S. Other authors have suggested that in these in¬ 
vasion years, food, supplies in the winter range must be in short supply, and those 
few birds remaining behind should be more than usually dependent on feeding stat¬ 
ions. Our data support this hypothesis. 

OBPS participants also kept track of their costs last winter, and the results 
were suprising. The average expenditure was over $50.00 and the average amount of 
food used during the winter exceeded 225 pounds. In total, OBPS participants pro¬ 
vided 57 tons of food to Ontario’s birds and over $27,000 to feed suppliers! 

The 1978-79 Survey is already getting underway, and we invite more participants 
from areas north and west of Sudbury, east of Ottawa-Kingston, and in far southern 
Ontario (Windsor-Sarnia-Niagara). For further information, or to obtain the com¬ 
plete report for the 1977-78 season (please enclose 500 per report), write to OBPS, 
Long Point Bird Observatory, P.0. Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario NOE 1M0. 

******************************** 

*********** 

JUNIOR NATURE GAME #2 

Among the letters below are the names of 20 different ani mals which may be . 
found in Ontario. The names may be read across, or down, or diagonally up or down. 
This may be a little more difficult than last month's puzzle. See how many you 
can find! 

W 0 U H W I JPKUWDQEQUA 
DFPEBNBTBEAVERUCB 
PHGMCVSAVJFSCFHDR 
BLERABBITY. AGKMABX 
VSTIAZOIVPQNWOKAE 
KQJGSNAKEQUXTXKLS 
MUEXJOIELKRFWZGDT 
WIYAAMOOSENOBAXFR 
ORSCHLTMPKFXEYUIL 
URAFTVTLMCYIKVLSR 
REDCGTEJOPOSSUMHB 
OLFQOJRHUGDFMHNYW 
EFEGKOIDSDZGRECXV 
HORQNLNHEGNZSJRYE 
.. IDPOTHCSPEZEMDONY 
DSQUGBMUSKRATCWCB 
ZRTCMXNGFALOABFZA 


Answers to last month's puzzle oh trees :- Elm, Chokecherry, Apple, Spruce, 
Willow, Beech, Oak, Hickory, Tulip, Hemlock, Ash, White Pine, Maple, Mulberry, 
Sumac, Cherry, Chestnut, Walnut, Cedar, Aspen. 
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' 77 and '78 - TV/O SEASONS IN CONTRAST 

by Ron Hepworth 

Everybody talks about the weather. It*s often peculiar ways are especially 
evident to the naturalist who spends a good deal of time outdoors. Memories of past 
seasons and events may come to mind easily but it is also suprising how many of the 
weather details are forgotten. Recollections are rather short when it comes to 
extremes in the weather. It is the present which always.seems to be the most un¬ 
usual season. 

Last year (l977) spring came very early and people were remarking throughout 
May and June about the unusually early records for the season. I remember — Hav¬ 
ing gone out of my way to see my first small white ladyslipper in bloom, only to 

find that the blooming season was past and none were to be found. 

. ' * ■ ‘i! * 

By contrast, the spring season of 1978 got off to a very slow start, one of 

the latest in the past several years - even later than 1974, and a far cry from 

1976 and 1977 which were two of the earliest seasons in the past several years. 

Many began to wonder if spring would ever arrive but winter's icy grip finally 
broke about Mar. 9. By Mar. 19, the ice was beginning to break up along the Bronte 
Creek and by Apr. 1, the buds on our weeping willows were beginning to extend them¬ 
selves, some 20 days later than in 1977 and about 17 days later than the calculated 
average for the past 6 years. 

According to one planting guide for this region, some garden vegetables such 
as peas may be planted as early as the first week in April but this year the frost 
didn't leave my garden until Apr, 11. The corresponding date in 1977 was Mar. 13. 
(This comparison was made by noting the date on which the water first drained out 
of my garden pool which has an underground drain pipe about 18 inches below the 
surface.) 

Actually, in spite of these large variations in early spring, the temperature 
records for 1977 and 1978, as recorded at the R.B.G. weather station, displayed 
a remarkable similarity of overall cycles or patterns during both seasons.. In 
1977, major temperature peaks were evident during the 2nd and 3rd weeks of May, at 
mid July, and the period from the end of August to the first of September, with 
additional minor peaks during the latter part of June and the first part of August. 
A similar cycle developed during the 1978 season but the temperature peaks were 
in general displaced or delayed from 5 to 10 days behind the 1977 peaks and were 
of lesser amplitude or extremes, (if this trend continues to hold, you may expect 
a pleasant Indian summer peak around the end of October,) 

Apart from these similarities in weather cycles, the datum lines were lower 
in 1978 than in 1977. The mean temperatures for the critical months of March, Apr. 
and May were on the average from 2° to 5°C lower tLankin 1977 and the diurnal range 
of temperature (minimum to maximum) was about 1 to 2 C less. Q During June, July 
and August however, the temperature means were within a +/- 1 C spread of being 
equal for both years while the diurnal range of temperature was up to 1 G greater 
during the 1978 period. 

Accumulative growing degree days (above 5°C') totalled 1938 to the end of Aug. 
in 1977 but only 1567 for the same period in 1978. Similarly, rainfall in 1977 
(486.2 mm.) exceeded byll6^mm. the 1978 total for the same period(369,7 mm.) al¬ 
though the distribution was not very regular in either season. Sunshine was also 
slightly greater in 1977 during the summer months.(approx. 50 hrs.greater.) 

Having noted some of the environmental factors contributing to the wide diff¬ 
erences in the 1977 and 1978 growing seasons, it is interesting to compare some 
of the actual growth observations collected in the field. In fact, because of the 
generally divergent trends of the major climate factors (temperature, rainfall and 
sunshine) and at the same time, the similar overall weather cycles in both seasons, 

(table next page, text continued on page 43) 
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TABLE OF PLANT OBSERVATIONS for EAST BURLINGTON/bROPITE AREA - 1977-78 


Symbols Usedt.FL = first leaf; FP = first flower 
growth emerging above ground; EB = end of bloom; 
PSRpeak of seed ripe; FP = first pollen shed. 

Species 
Forsythia-sp. 

Lilac Red Rothomagensis (R.B.G.) 

(Syringa x chinensis) 

Forsythia sp. 

Trout Lily (Erythronium americanum) 

Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) 

Yellow daffodil (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus 
Golden Weeping Willow (Salix babylonica) 

White-'Trillium (Trillium grandiflorum) 

White Bireh (Betula papyrifera) 

Black'Willow (Salix nigra) 

Garden’Hyacinth (Hyacinth orientalis) 

Regal Lily_ (Lilium regale) 

Moss Phlox (Phlox sublata) 

White.Trillium 

Peach (Prunus nersica -Red Haven) 

Plpm (Prunus domestica - Italian Prune) 

Yellow Rpcket (Barbarea vulgaris) 

Weeping Pea (Caragana arborescens ,'pendula’) FF 
Moss'Phlox (Phlox sublata) 

Common Purple Lilac (Syringa vulgaris) 

Lilac Red Rothomagensis (R.B.G.) 

Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) 

Flowering Almond (Prunus sp.) 

Common Blue Violet (Viola papilionacea) 

Weeping Peashrub’(Caragana arboresc.pendula) PB 
Dwarf Iris (iris pumila) - in shade 
Red Lilac (Syringa vulgaris X sp.) 

Dame's Rocket (llesperis matronalis) 

Liiac Red Rothomagensis (R.B.G.) 

Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) 

Yellow Rocket (Barbarea vulgaris) 

Common Purple Lilac (Syringa vulgaris) 

Red Lilac (Syringa vulgaris X sp) 

Garden Pea (Pisum sativum -Little Marvel) 

Bridlewreath (Spirea vanhouttei) 

Lilac.Red Rothomagensis (R.B.G.) 

Garden Raspberry (Rubus sp.) 

Bridlewreath (Spirea vanhouttei) 

European Strawberry (Fragaria vesca -Alex.) 

Yellow Sweet Clover (Melilotus officinalis) 

' Japanese Rose (Rosa multiflora) 

Yellow Goatsbeard (Tragopogon pratensis) 

Rough-fruited Cinquefoil (Potentilla recta) 

Chicory (Cichorium intybus) 

Northern Catalpa (Catalpa speciosa) 

Garden Raspberry (Rubus sp.) 

Summer-flowering Spirea (Sp. macrothyrsa) 

American Basswood (Tilia americana) 

Regal.Liles (Lilium regale) 

Shrub Althaea (Hibiscus sp.) 

Rose Sedum (Sedum spectabile) 

Witch Hazel (llamanelis virginiana)-Bronte F 
(an early specimen) 


, PB = peak bloom; EM = 
FSR-= first seed ripe; 

Difference 


FF 

Apr.12 

May 6 

24 

FL 

Apr,13 

May 9' 

26 

PB 

Apr.19 

May 14 

25 

FP 

(Apr.19) 

May 1 

(12) 

FF 

Apr.20 

May 2 

12 

PB 

(Apr.21) 

May 6 

(15) 

PB 

Apr.21 

May 17 

26 

FF 

Apr.22 

May 3 

11 

FP 

(Apr.24) 

May 11 

(17) 

PB 

Apr.24 

May 22 

28 

FF 

Apr.26 

(May 9) 

(13) 

Ell c 

■ Apr.27 

May 8 

11 

FF 

Apr.30 

• May 16 

16 

PB 

v (Way 1) 

' May' 14 ' 

■(13)' 

FF 

May 1 

May 20 

19 

FF 

May 3 

May 21 

18 " 

FF 

May 6 

May 21 

15 

FF • 

May 7 

Play 26 

19 

PB 

May 9 

May 26 

17 

FF 

May 10 

May 24 

14 

FF 

May 11 

May 27 

16- 

FSR 

(May ll) 

May 21 

(IQ) 

FF 

May 12 

May 25 

13 

FF 

May 14 

May 25 

11 

PB 

May 15 

June 1 

17 

FF 

■ May 15 

May 25 

10 

FF 

. . May.15 

May 28 


FF 

(May 16)(May 29) 

( 13 ) 

PB 

May 17 

June 2 

16 

PSR 

May’17 

May 30 

13 

PB • 

May 18 

May 30 

12 

PB 

May 19 

June 1 

13 

PB 

May 20 

June 3 

14 

FF 

May 21 

June 1 

11 

FF 

(May 21) 

Play 31 

(10) 

EB 

May 21 

June 6 

16 

FF 

May 24 

(June 5) 

(12) 

PB 

. .%y. 27 

June 9 

13 S 

FSR 

June 1 

(jun.16) 

( 15 ) 

FF 

June 2 

June 9 

7 

FF 

June 4 

Jun.17 

13 

FSR 

June 7 

(jun.20) 

(13) 

FF 

• June 9 

,Jyn.l§ . 

. 9 

FF 

Jun.17 

Jun.20 

3 

FF 

Jun.18 

•Jun.25 

7 ' 

FSR 

• Jun.25 

(July 6) 

(11) 

FF 

Jun.27 

(July l) 

( 4) 

FF 

..(Jun.27) 

.July 8 . 

(n) 

FF 

Jul.ll 

Jul.14 

/ 3. 

FF 

(Aug.23 

Aug.24 

( 1) 

FF - 

Aug.31 

Sept 3 

3 

.FF 

Sep.11 

Sep.16 

5 


Average 

A 


18.2 

da. 


14.8 

da. 


. A 


13.0 

da. 


11.4 

da. 

v 


7.5 

da. 
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Two Seasons in Contrast - (cont'cl) 

1977 and 1978 lend themselves to an excellent opportunity for plant growth compari¬ 
sons. 

For the purpose of this study, a cross-section of 37 different plant species was 
chosen including trees, shrubs, and herbs, both cultivated and wild during an April 
to September growing season. Where possible, the same individual plants or group 
of plants were observed in each season, and except where noted were all located in 
the area of Burloak Rd. and Bronte Creek from about 1 to 4 km. north of Lake Ont. 
Plants were chosen for convenience of regular observation but in some cases, dates 
were interpolated (in brackets) when a direct observation was missed. The plants 
are 3,isted in a chronological sequence as observed in 1977. 

Although it is probably recognised by most people already, there are 2 obvious 
conclusions which quickly become apparent from the table. The first is the fact of 
extreme variation among species in their response to the variables of climate. Since 
most of the observations were made on the same plants in the same particular locat¬ 
ions , it is hoped that the. variations which might have been expected to be caused by 
different micro-climates, exposures, and genetic factors, etc., would be minimized 
leaving only the gross environmental influences of temperature, rainfall, sunshine, 
etc. as the chief variables in action. 

The second obvious conclvision is that the seasonal variations become progress¬ 
ively smaller as the year progresses. An average spread of 18.2 days in April was 
reduced to 7.5 days by the latter half of June with relatively little variation be¬ 
yond July. It is apparent then that the climate factors have a strong effect on 
growth in early spring but as the season progresses, other factors are involved 
which tend to lessen the effect of the climate variations allowing the plants to 
'catch up'. Undoubtedly the factor of daylength works to stabilize the progress once 
the weather has warmed up. Many plants are known to be highly dependent on daylength 
for initiation of flowering. Also, in the warmer weather, most plants have reached 
their optimum growing rates and are less influenced by variations around this optimum. 

A third conclusion or trend can be inferred from the table if you examine which 
plants exhibited the largest seasonal delays and which plants had the smallest de¬ 
lays. Those plants with the largest delays turned out to be trees or large woody 
shrubs in almost every case. For these plants the delay was about 25 days in April 
decreasing to about 11 days by the end of June. 

At the other end of the scale were the smaller herbs which produce fresh growth 
from the ground each year. These started out with a delay of about 12 days in April 
decreasing to about 3 days by July. Other plants fell somewhere in between these ex¬ 
tremes . 

The trees and shrubs appear therefore to be the most sensitive to climate var¬ 
iations probably because of their greater above ground exposure to the air. The 
small herbs seem to be less affected by climate fluctuations and are probably more 
influenced by soil moisture and temperature which are more moderate in their extremes 
from season to season. 

With these kinds of response variations exhibited among different species, it 
is plain that the blooming sequence from year to year will not necessarily be in the 
same chronological order. In fact, as shown by the data for 1977 and 1978, the bloom¬ 
ing sequence can be reversed for some species. For example, in 1977> trout lily, 
white trillium and dandelion started to bloom after the forsythia but in 1978 the 
forsythia started to bloom after the other three. 

By the same token, it is not accurate to judge whether the season is so many 
days early or late by watching the response of only one species. For example, in 1978 
forsythia and white trillium were both at peak bloom on May 14. But the forsythia was 
25 days behind 1977 while the trillium was only 13 days behind. If you look at the 
averages over the past 6 years, then the forsythia was about 15 days later than the 
average but the trillium was only about 6 days late. It therefore depends on which 
species you use as a reference. 
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The question of predicting blooming dates to any great degree of accuracy must 
lie in the understanding of how different plants respond to climate. Comparisons 
of a few selected 'indicator' species with their long term average flowering dates 
could offer a clue to the blooming dates to be expected for other species. If the 
1977 and 1978 data are representative of two contrasting seasons near the limits of 
earliness and lateness, then it would appear that the most sensitive plant group, 
the trees and shrubs, respond with roughly 2 to 3 times the variation of the least 
sensitive plant group, the ground herbs, depending on the time of year. In other 
words, if the trees in a particular season are observed to be advanced 10 days early, 
the wildflowers around the same time of year may be expected to be only about 3 to 
5 days early, other things being equal. Perhaps this is oversimplified but my ex¬ 
perience in past seasons would tend to confirm this tendency. 

Clearly, the climate and weather exert a very complex influence on growing 
plants and much has yet to be learned. Hopefully, observations in future seasons 
will tell a little more of the story. 

**#-XWf*********tt**4H**iHS-** 

if*****-::-::-* 

CANADA SUPPORTS THE WHALE HUNTERS 

Canada's role internationally in protection of the endangered species of whales 
has appeared quite disappointing in the past year. 

This is particularly dismaying since it has been predicted that principal en¬ 
dangered species like the sperm ivhale have been subject to serious overhunting and 
will continue a population decline for the next ten years even if all hunting were 
immediately eliminated. 

At the meeting of the International Whaling Commission in London earlier this 
year, Canada played an important role in promoting the whales' dangerously worsen¬ 
ing situation. Although no longer a whaling nation, Canada regularly argued for 
and voted with Japan, which is. Only in its stance on the bowhead quota did Canada 
advance a conservationist perspective. 

This failure by the Canadian Government is of no small consequence. No country 
has been able to renlace the leadership that the Americans once exercised. Were 
Canada willing to do so, there is no doubt that it would have a profound effect. 

To many, the killing and extinction of the whales is a minor issue. But to 
those aware of the high intelligence and poetic beauty of these unique creatures, 
their brutal treatment for small commercial gain is a moral crime of historic 
proportions. 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists and others elsewhere are hoping to build 
a committee of persons whose objectives are to have Canada take an aggressive pol¬ 
icy toward protection of whales and to promote an end to whaling activity. 

If you would be willing to help in promoting such a campaign, please write to 
Val Glooschenko, c/o F.O.N., 1262 Don Mills Road, Don Hills, Ont. M3B 2W7 


' SUCCESS STORY' - A FILM PREVIEW 

For those of you who have not seen Jack Carey '3 work, SUCCESS STORY, which 
will be shown at our November meeting, represents 10 years of patience behind the 
camera. It captures a comprehensive overview of insect survival featuring the 
physical and behavioural adaptation that have made the insects the most likely 
candidates to inherit the earth. ,• • 

There are six major sequences in the film; (l) physical advantages of insects, 
(2) adaptations for feeding, ( 3 ) enemies of the insects, ( 4 ) defensive adaptations, 
(5) care of the young, and (6) preparations for winter. See you there on Nov. 13. 
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BIRDING THE FAR CORNERS OF NORTHE RN ONTARIO 

by Ron Ridout 

Imagine a fellow birder telling you he'd seen 192,000 birds com¬ 
prising 137 species in the last week of September and the first week of 
October. "Wonderful", you say, "whereabouts in Southern Ontario have 
you been bifding?" 

Everywhere north of Sault Ste.Marie is the answer. Amazing!? 

You bet it is, considering the popular notion that once the leaves fly. 
Northern Ontario is as empty as the proverbial"desert isle". That was 
my belief last winter when Alan Wormington first proposed a trip to the 
north to me. "What can we possibly see up there once the summer is over?", 
I asked him. He just smiled. Apparently he knew something I didn't and 
indeed he did as I was to find out. 

Sunday, September 24th was a sunny, mild day in Hamilton, the 
kind of day when most birders are out at the High Level bridge studying 
the annual hawk migration. We left Toronto at eleven that night heading 
north to Fraserdale, almost as quickly as the thermometer was plunging. 

By the time we reached. North Bay we knew we were in the north and before 
New Lislceard we had our first snowfall, albeit a wet one. Dawn came 
cloudy and cool with a few roadside birds to be seen. We stopped tor 
some but pressed on quickly as we were a bit late for our rendezvous 
with the Ontario Northland Railway's "Polar Bear Express" in Fraserdale, 
about 00 miles northwest of Cochrane. 

After 10 hours on the road and a short birding session in the 
Fraserdale town site (visions of non-existent Wheatears dancing in our 
heads) we arrived at the train station, a small battered shack beside 
the tracks in the middle of nowhere. We had made the appointment on 
time but someone had forgotten to tell the train engineer the time of our 
meeting. Two hours later, the "Express" arrived, travelling at a sedate 
30 miles per hour. We loaded our baggage and were off for Moosonee, a 
town of almost legendary proportions in certain birding circle,?. 

We arrived 5 hours and innumerable stops later only to find that 
all the rooms in town vie re booked and vie had no place to stay. Eventu¬ 
ally, we did find a room at the Polar Bear Lodge and settled down to the 
business at hand; birding the townsite. To the uninitiated, this can be 
somewhat traumatic as it involves scouring every backyard for birds, all 
the while fending off angry dogs and sometimes, landowners, but arter a 
time you learn the ropes and it is actually enjoyable. 

We birded this way for two days, mostly in the rain, turning up 
a, number of the more common birds such as Horned Larks, various sparrows, 
and Merlins until we had our first "good bird", a Red Phalarope twirling 
about in the middle of the Moose River, 

On the third day vie hired an Indian to take us about twelve miles 
down river to the mouth and the James Bay flats. It was here that we 
would camp for the next four days and the birding would begin in earnest. 

And how it did! Four days of dawn to dusk tramping through soggy 
tidal flats, waist high weeds, and seemingly impenetrable willow thickets 
and it was worth every moment of it. This was birding the way I had only 
read about. The land was alive with all manner of birds congregating 
before the freeze up drove them south. Flocks of Snow Geese, forty 
thousand strong, filling the air with their calls, Longspurs flushing 
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Birding the Far Corners of Northern Ontario (continued) 

from every clump of weeds, and Dunlin teeming over the tidal flats and 
pools. An with all these birds there were the predators. Falcons 
mostly, with the odd Marsh Hawk, Short-Eared Owl, and Goshawk. Merlins 
and Peregrines cruised the flats searching for their next meal of shore- 
bird or longspur. With all there was to see I always stopped to xjatch 
them. These powerful birds of prey have to be the most exciting flyers 
of the avian world. And yet, for all their speed and agility, I was 
surprised to see how many times they were unsuccessful. You really have 
to admire a small shorebird such as a Dunlin when you watch it twisting 
back and forth across the landscape attempting to elude a peregrine which 
is right on its tail. Chase scenes in the theatres were never this 
thrilling or abundant. The falcons seemed to be everywhere. With all 
of them about, it was only a matter of time before we saw him. 

A pure white Gyrfalcon, from Greenland I suppose, flying low out 
over the flats. We watched him for no more than thirty seconds before he 
disappeared but the sight is still fresh in my mind. A giant, white form 
dwarfing the Peregrines that were about. 

It was Alan who first spotted the Great Black-Backed Gull and 
excitedly pointed it out to me. I saw the bird but I couldn't understand 
the state Alan was in until he informed me that it was only the third or 
fourth record for Hudsons & James Bay. This common Southern Ontario bird 
we were looking at was actually accidental here! The wonders never ceased 

In the tall weeds behind our tent we found three Bobolinks which 
were seen each day right into October while six hundred miles to the 
south members of the same species had already left for the south. What 
manner of land was this that we were birding. 

On September 29th we had nine species of warblers including one 
stray Northern Parula while far to the south, birders in the forests about 
towns like, Sault Ste. Marie or Sudbury would be hard-pressed to find more 
than a single species. 

Four days later birds of note were still popping up; Yellow 
Rails, N. Phalaropes, Le Contes and Sharp-tailed Sparrows, Northern 
Three-toed Woodpecker. 

Even while stranded by high tide on what had appeared to be a 
high and dry log we continued to see unusual birds. Two, earlier than 
usual. Snowy Owls flex-7 by, out over James Bay and three Red Knots whipped 
by, our only ones of the trip. And there low and far out over James Bay , 
heading north x?as what must have been a thoroughly confused Monarch 
Butterfly, That was the only time I ever sax? Alan's face register dis¬ 
belief. 


It x-;as four days of some of the best birding I've ever experi¬ 
enced and yet the best x*as yet to come. Our time x-?as up on the flats 
and we had a train to catch Tuesday morning but before that Alan xjanted 
to look around Moosonee and Moose Factory further, so we left the Bay on 
Sunday afternoon and headed back to the comfort of tox<?n and a warm bed 
for the last tx-?o days, a luxury which almost proved my undoing. 

On Monday, we travelled across the Moose River to Moose Factory, 
an island community, accessible only by boat for six months of the year, 
Alan firmly believes that this toxm holds the best birding of the entire 
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Birding the Far Corners of Northern Ontario (continued) 

arfea though after four hours there that day I was doubting his judgment. 

We had split up upon reaching the island and my best efforts had turned 
up little more than a few juncos and Tree Sparrows. Thoroughly bored 
with the day I headed back across the river to the lodge leaving Alan to 
whatever birds he might find. Two hours later the door of our room burst 
open and in he rushed, searching for his camera, hidden under all our 
gear. "What is it?" I asked him, knowing that something was up, "The 
best bird of the trip, is alii" he said, "a Lark Sparrow". 

Now a Lark Sparrow is good no matter where you see it in Ontario 
and as a rule most birders will run to see one. We flew! 

Alan had spied three sparrows from quite a distance, sitting on 
a wire, I-Ie thought it was unusual because of their varying sizes but 
didn't really feel like walking any distance to investigate. Something 
changed his mind and for his effort he was rewarded with a Lark Sparrow. 
It's this something about birding that keeps a birder coming back. The 
thrill of discovery - a truly unusual bird that makes it all seem worth¬ 
while. I'm glad Alan made the second effort, for without it I'd have 
been without a very good bird. 

After a long walk, some searching, and a great deal of worrying 
on my part, we found the bird again and managed to photograph it though 
it was one of the wariest birds, I've ever seen. It was the last bird 
of note on this half of our trip. You might say we had saved the best 
for last. 

We left Moosonee Tuesday morning with the weather cold and rainy. 
The trip south on the train was a little faster and we even managed to 
spot four Sharp-tailed Grouse flying across a spruce bog. The car was 
sitting there waiting for us in Fraserdale and we were off to Western 
Ontario, the Lake-of-the-Woods district being our main objective. 

Ten hours and some six hundred miles later we arrived in Atikokan 
to spend the night with Dave and Mary Elders, Dave is an official with 
the Ministry of Natural Resources stationed in Atikokan and is also an 
avid birder and expert taxidermist. We spent a number of hours discussing 
what we had seen so far on the trip before we called it a day. We round 
out the next morning that Alan had spent the night poring over Dave's 
extensive ornithological library. True to form, he had to be dragged 
from bed in the morning though he did perk up when he.noticed the birds 
coming to the kitchen window feeder. A rather delightful way to spend 
a breakfast, I think. 

By nine we were on the road again but not before I had seen my 
first Harris Sparrow in the Elder's backyard. Noon found us in Fort 
Frances and just west of town we left the Canadian Shield and entered 
the tiny piece of land, some tvjenty by eighty miles in size, in Ontario, 
which is actually part of the great plains. There are birds found here 
which are rare in the rest of Ontario. In just a day and a hair we saw 
thirty-two Sandhill Cranes (Greater and Little Brown subspecies),twenty- 
three White Pelicans, four hundred and eighty Double Crested Cormorants, 
three black billed Magpies, and sixty-six Harris Sparrows, a bird listed 
as a rare migrant visitant in western Ontario. We certainly didn't find 
them rare that day. Apart from the variety of birds to be seen, it's 
also a very picturesque region with many abandoned farms providing their 
fair share of log cabins and rail fences. I fully intend to go back just 
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Birding the Far Corners of North e rn Ontario (continued) 
to photograph them all. 

Though the birding was good while we: were there, time and the 
weather were against us and we had to leave before we had even scratched 
the surface of the area. Thursday night, and we were back at the Elder's 
and their limitless hospitality. Dave was in the middle of skinning a 
couple of Ruffed Grouse and I have to acknowledge a master of his craft 
when I' see one. Twenty years of practice have honed his skills to a fine 
edge and the' life"like mounted birds and mammals about the family room 
attested to the fact. 

Friday morning and once again, our departure rolled around all too 
soon.. Before we left Dave showed us a Saw-whet Owl, our first for the trip, 
which he had caught in his banding nets, 

S o we were on the road again, travelling across the colourful north 
shore of Lake Superior on our way to Marathon and the home of Dr. Nick 
Escott, where \</e were to spend Saturday birding and hopefully, hawk- 
watching, in. the Marathon area. 

I'm sure many members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club will 
remember Nick, who lived in Hamilton before moving to Marathon to set up 
practice there. 

Saturday came clear and cool with a strong north wind, conditions, 
which Nick informed us, should be ideal for observing hawks migrating 
along the Superior shore. He has established a lookout there on a ridge 
just outside of town. After some interesting birding in town (plenty of 
geese and sparrows) we made our way to his post in hopes of seeing a few 
birds making their way west. After a rather strenuous climb to the top 
of the ridge we were treated to a magnificent view of the rugged Lake 
Superior shoreline spreading away in both directions. Unfortunately a 
shift in the wind to the northwest shut off the flow of hawks but the 
first pleasant day in many rainy ones made up for it. Nonetheless a 
most enjoyable day. 

As it always does, time caught up with us and we had to be on our 
way, this time to southern Ontario and home. The trip was almost over. 

He had just a few hours before dusk, time enough to see two Redheads, three 
Ring-necked Ducks, and a Black Scoter at the Wawa Sewage Ponds and a Pile- 
ated Woodpecker in Lake Superior Provincial Park. 

Seven thirty and the lights of Sault Ste. Marie were before us. 

It was too dark to see any more birds and so the birding was officially 
over. A grand total of one hundred and thirty-seven species for our 
efforts in northern Ontario. The birding had been great, the scenery 
and fall colours superb, and the people just fantastic, all combining to 
make it a tremendous way to spend a vacation I 


LOST AND FOUND : If you attended the first general meeting on September 11, please 
check to see if you picked up by mistake a dark blue all weather coat about 2 
sizes too large for you. The coat was lost by Bill Tindale (Phone 659-7946) 
who has found in its place a similar coat but unfortunately too small to wear. 
Bill is anxious for an exchange. Winter is coming on. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to October 15, 1978 - 265 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 
AY ON - indicates 4 young birds cut of the nest 


2 North shore of Bay 
1 Van Wagner 1 s-QjEW ponds 
1 Woodland Cemetery 
1 Dundas Ma rsh 
1 Dundas Marsh 
10 North shore of Bay 
4 Dundas Marsh 
5, 1 Bronte Marsh 

1 North Shore of Bay 
7 Dundas Marsh 
1 Dundas Marsh 
52 over North Shore 
7 5 Dundas Marsh 

1 East end of Bay 
22 over North Shore 

2 East end of Bay 

2 Dundas Marsh 

7 University Landing 
1 East end of Bay 
57 U niversity Landing 
1 East end of Bay 
1 East end of Bay 
1 Dundas Hydro Stati< n 

3 east end of Bay 
1 east end of Bay 
1 east end of Bay 

1 Shell Pier, Bronte 
1, 1 E. Bay; Shell Pier 
1 Shell Pier, Bronte 

1 Bronte 

27 North shore of Bay 

2 East end of Bay 
East end of Bay 

,st end of Bay 

1 Bronte Marsh 
1 East end of Bay 
19 Bronte 
1 Cayuga 
1 Dundas Marsh 
1 Cone. 1 & Walker's 
1 Woodland Cemetery 


Common Loon 

Aug. 

10 F 

H omed Grebe 

Aug. 

27 

Pied-billed GrebeOct. 

8 

White Pelican 

Sep. 

15* 


Sep. 

24L 

Double-crested 

June 

10 

Cormorant 

Sep. 

10 

Green Heron 

0ct.5 : 

, 12 

Great Egret 

Sep. 

25F 

Black-crowned 

Sep. 

23 

Night H eron 

Oct. 

11 

Canada Goose 

Sep. 

13 F 


Sep. 

15 

Pintail 

July 

23 


Sep. 

13 F 

Baldpate 

June 

3 


Sep. 

15 


Oct. 

8 

N. Shoveler 

Oct. 

8 

Wood Duck 

Sep. 

23 

Redhead 

Aug. 

27 


Oct. 

8 

Ring-necked Duck 

Oct. 

7 F 

Greater Scaup 

May 

28L 


Aug. 

20 

Lesser Scaup 

Aug. 

20 

C. Goldeneye 

June 

17 

Bufflehead 

July 

8 

Oldsquaw 

July 

3 


Sep. 

3 

White-w. Scoter 

May 

27L 

Ruddy Duck 

May 

27L 


Sep. 

30F 

Hooded 

Aug. 

27 Ec 

Merganser 

Sep. 

3 

Com. Merganser 

Aug. 

20 

Red-br. Merg. 

Oct. 

9F 

Turkey Vulture 

Oct. 

6 


Oct. 

8 

Goshawk 

Sep. 

23F 


Oct. 

8 

Sharp-shinned 

Sep. 

3F, 6 

Hawk 

Oct. 

8 

Cooper's Hawk 

Sep. 

23 

Red-shouldered 

Sep. 

24F 

Hawk 

Oct. 

7 


Oct. 

9 


Dave & Thelma Powell 
Bob Curry 
David Agro 

G. Chappie, Ch. Wood, 
Alf Epp (M. Clark 
David K. Powell 
Bob Curry 
Mark Jennings 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
David Agro 
David Agro 
D. K. Powells 
Michael Clark 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Dave Powell 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Michael Clark 
David Agro 
David Agro 
David Agro 
Bob Curry 
David Agro 
Paul Smith 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Bob Curry 
Bob Curry 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Mark Jennings 
D. K. Powell 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Paul Smith 
Bob Curry 
Mark Jennings 
Bob Curry 
Mark Jennings 
Bruce Duncan 
David Agro 
Line Bob Westmore 

Agro; D. Powells 
Dave & Thelma Powell 


1, 1 North Shore Blvd 

1 Spencer Creek at Marsh David Agro 

1 Burlington Mark Jennings 

1 Dundas Marsh Michael Clark 

1 North Shore Blvd. Dave & Thelma Powell 

1 Bronte Mark Jennings 
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Broad-winged Hawk Sep. 

3F 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

David K. Powell 

Rough-leg. Hawk 

Sep. 

23 F 

1 Britannia Road 

Bob Westmore 

Bald Eagle 

Oct. 

8 F 1 imm. Woodland Cemetery 

David Agro 


Oct. ’ 

15, 19 1 

imm. 835 Spring Gdn Rd. 

Norm Brimer 

Marsh Hawk 

Sep. 

10 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Osprey 

Aug. 

4 F 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Sep. 

4 

5 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 


Sep. 

9 

1 Hwy#8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Oct. 

1 , 9 3 

, 1 Bronte} Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Peregrine 

Sep. 

23* 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Ch. & S. Wood 

Falcon 

Oct. 

5 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Rick Snider 

Gray Partridge 

Aug. 

14 

4 Binbrook Reservoir 

Bob Curry 


Aug. 

27 

11 Binbrook Reservoir 

Bob Curry 

Sora 

Sep. 

10 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Bob Curry 


Sep. 

16 

1 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Com. Gallinule 

Oct. 

1 

1 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

American Coot 

Sep. 

16F 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 


Oct. 

8 

30 Confederation Park 

David Agro 

Semipalmated 

Sep. 

23 

4 Dundas Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Plover 

Sep. 

30 

6 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Am. Golden PloverSep. 

17 

350 Orkney Rd} Hwy. 52 

Jim Dowall 

Black-bellied 

May 

11F 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave Powell 

Plover 

Aug. 

27F 

1 Peter's Corners 

Bob Curry 


Oct. 

9 

4 Dundas Marsh 

David Agro 

Ruddy Turnstone 

June 

17L 

1 East end of Bay 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Am. Whimbrel 

May 

21L 

1 Shell Pier, Bronte 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Upland Plover 

Aug. 

27 

1 Peter's Corners 

Bob Curry 

Spotted 

Sep. 

24 

1 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Sandpiper 

Oct. 

8 L 

1 Valley Inn 

David Agro 

Solitary 

July 

9F 

4 Smithville 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Sandpiper 

Oct. 

5 

1 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 


Oct. 

8 

1 Valley Inn 

David Agro 

L. Y ellowlegs 

July 

8 F 

5 East end of Bay 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Red Knot 

Sep. 

23 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Pectoral Sandp. 

July 

22F 

6 Smithville Lagoon 

Kevin McLaughlin 

White-rumped 

Sep. 

23F 

1 Dundas Marsh 

David Agro 

Sandpiper 

Oct. 

11 ; 18 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Agro} Rick Snider 

Baird 1 s 

Sep. 

10 

3 Bull's Point 

Bob Curry 

Sandpiper 

Sep. 

23 

2 University Landing 

David Agro 

Least Sandpiper 

July 

8 F 

1 East end of Bey 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Dunlin 

Sep. 

23 F 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Agro; Westmore 


Oct, 

11 

26 Dundas Marsh 

David Agro 

C. Dowitcher 

July 

8 F 

1 East End of Bay 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Stilt 

July 

9F 

1 Smithville Lagoon 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Sandpiper 

Sep. 

4 

17 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Semipalmated 

July 

9F 

1 Smithville Lagoon 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Sandpiper 

Sep. 

23 

2 Dundas Marsh 

David Agro 

Western Sandp. 

Sep. 

23* 

1 Dundas Marsh 

David Agro 

Hudsonian Godwit Oct. 

15F 

14 Bull's Point 

Chauncey Wood 

Ruff 

Oct. 

7) l 

imm. Dundas Marsh 

Alfred Epp 


Oct. 

8 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Ch. Wood; Westmore 


Oct. 

12L 

1 Dundee Marsh 

Dowall; P. Smith 

Sanderling 

Sep. 

23 

3 Dundas Marsh 

David Agro 

Wilson 1 s 

Oct. 

13 

1 Bull's Point 

Paul Smith 

Phalarope 

Oct. 

15 

1 Bull's Point 

Bob Curry 

N. Phalarope 

Sep. 

4 * 

3 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 
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Parasitic Jaeger Sep. 

16 * 

1 over Rosemary L, Anc. 

Chauncey Wood 

Great Black- 

July 

23 F 

4 East end of Bay 

Kevin McLaughlin 

backed Gull 

Sep. 

16 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Bl.-l. Kittiwake 

Oct. 

9 1 

imm. Dundas Marsh 

David Agro 

Forster's Tern 

June 

7 

1 East end of Bay 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Oct. 

18 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Caspian Tern 

Sep. 

10 

30 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 


Sep. 

23 

25 Dundas Marsh 

David Agro 

Yellow-b. Cuckoo Aug. 

9# 

1 Hwy 53, Ancaster 

John Olmsted 

Screech Owl 

July 

18 

4 Lafortune Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 

Long-eared Owl 

Oct. 

9F 

1 Dundas Marsh willows 

David Agro 

Whip-poor-will 

May 

2 1* 

1 Westdale Park 

David Agro 


Oct. 

8 L 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Common 

Aug. 

12F 

13 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Nighthawk 

Aug. 

28 

20 Inverness Ave. W. 

Bob Stamp 


Aug. 

30 

8 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 


Sep. 

3 

84 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Oct. 

3 

1, 5 York, Ont.; Westdale 

Duncan; D. Agro 

Chimney Swift 

Sep. 

18 

200 Grand River at. York 

Bruce Duncan 

Ruby-throated 

July 

29 F 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Hummingbird 

Sep. 

20 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Oct. 

5L 

1 top of Dundum St. 

H elen Miller 

Red-b. Woodpecker Aug. 

9 

1 Tyneside Rd. at Chippawa Ck. Rd. Bruce Duncan 

Red-h. Woodpecker Sep. 

9, 29 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Com. Sapsucke r 

Sep. 

20F 

1, 1 Bronte; Inverness Av. 

Jennings; R. Stamp 


Oct. 

15 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Eastern 

May 

9F 

2 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Kingbird 

Sep. 

4 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Great Crested 

Sep. 

9 

3 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Flycatcher 

Oct. 

7 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Yellow-bellied 

Aug. 

27 

10 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Flycatcher 

Sep. 

14 

2 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Wollow Flycatche 

r Sep. 

10 

2 Spencer Ck. at Marsh 

Bob Curry 

Least 

July 

22F 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma- Powell 

Flycatcher 

Oct. 

9 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

E. Wood Pewe e 

Sep. 

12 

1, 1 Bronte, N. Shore B. 

Jennings; Powells 

Tree Swallow 

Oct. 

9 

10 Dundas Marsh 

David Agro 

Bank Swallow 

Aug. 

9L 

500 Eagle Drive 

Laurel North 

Rough-w. Swallow 

Oct. 

9 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Cliff Swallow 

Sep. 

3 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Purple Martin 

Oct. 

7L 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Red-b. Nuthatch 

Oct. 

9 

1 Inverness Ave. W. 

Bob Stamp 

Brown Creeper 

Sep. 

13 F 

1 Inverness Ave. W. 

Bob Stamp 

House Wren 

Oct. 

8 

1 Spencer Ck. at Marsh 

David Agro 

Winter Wren 

Sep. 

9F 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Loggerhead Shrike Aug 

. 1* 

1 Cone. 9 W. of Carlisle 

! John Olmsted 

White-eyed Vireo 

May 21, 22L 

1 Mountain Av Reservoir 

John Olmsted 

Orchard Oriole 

May 

19* 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

David K. Powell 

Evening Grosbeak May 

21L 

1 30 Binghami Rd. 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Common Redpoll 

May 

13L 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave Powell 

Sharp-tailed SparrowOct. 15* 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Bob Curry 

( Tc be continued 

next month ) 


Please send your bird 

records by the 10th of the month to George W. North, 

857 Eagle Drive, 

Burlington, 

Ont. L7T 3A3, or phone 634 

-5463 
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BY OUR RECORDS WE HAVE NOT 
RECEIVED YOUR MEMBERSHIP BUtS FOR 
THE CURRENT YEAR. 

UNTIE RECEIVED, THIS WILL BE YCOR 
LAST WOOD DOCK 
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THE WOOD DUCK 

The WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Nat- • 
uralists’ Club and is produced by volunteer members of the Club. The j 
WOOD DUCK is published 9 times yearly from September to May inclusive 
and is mailed free to members. Contributions for publication are most 
welcome and should be addressed to the Editor, 259 Eos ton fid,Burling¬ 
ton, Ont. L7L 4V8. Deadline for receipt of material is the first of | 
the month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted with¬ 
out permission but credit lines would be appreciated. Noteworthy Bird 
Records should be sent to George North, 857 Eagle Dr, Burlington,Ont. 
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